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C#KAY ON 
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DRY CRAYON 
WET CRAYON 
WATER COLOR 
TEMPERA 


stick or brush application 


CLEAR PLASTIC SLEEVE 
KEEPS FINGERS CLEAN 





Use this amazing versatile crayon dry 
for coloring and sketching, or use as a 
dry crayon, and then paint over finished 
work with watercolor brush to blend 
the colors. Use as a dry crayon on wet 
paper or use as a wet crayon. Use for 
brush application, by applying wet 
brush to crayon, then paint as with 
watercolor or tempera. 


New Plastic PALLE-TRAY. Packag- 
ing Is Easy-To-Use, Easy-To-Store. 





“WATERCRAVONS 


™ MAST PaueTRAY 


SPABELING MULT! PYRPOSE COLOR MEDIUM 





12 STICK BOX. 
ALSO 24 STICK BOXES (No. 502) 
AND PACKAGES OF SINGLE COLORS. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of: Chalkboard + Chalk + 
Erasers + Art Materials + Maps + Globes 


(Write in No. 26 on Inquiry Card) 








SHOP TALK 


Tops with teachers is Society for Visual 
Education’s tabloid describing new and time- 
ly filmstrip materials for schools. Reviving 
the name VISUAL REVIEW which was one 
of the pioneer publications in the audio- 
visual field, SVE has completely revised its 
format and nature, making available a com- 
prehensive “newspaper” to describe and an- 
nounce new and timely filmstrip and slide 
materials recommended for purchsse under 
Title IIJ, National Defense Education Act. 
By inciuding in the VISUAL REVIEW arti- 
cles of interest from various parts of the 
country, SVE has provided a “how to” edi- 
torial service which has also been very well 
received. 

Copies of the new publication are available 
free to any interested teacher or school ad- 
ministrator. Simply write No. 156 on your 
Inquiry Card. 


Thousands of art people —— supervisors, 
consultants and teachers — from all parts of 
the United States will have an opportunity to 
talk to representatives of the American Art 
Clay Company of Indianapolis at three na- 
tional conventions in April. In Philadelphia 
April 2 to 6 at the Eastern Arts Association 
convention, in Dallas April 4 to 14 at the 
Western Arts Association convention, and in 
Charlotte April 24 to 27, AMACO repre- 
sentatives will be on hand to welcome old 
and new friends, and answer questions. 


At each of these conventions, AMACO’s com- 
mercial exhibit will feature craft clays, art 
materials, pottery and metal enameling sup- 
plies and equipment. Particular stress will 
be placed on pottery clays, glazes and 
ceramic decorating colors. You may obtain 
the new, free AMACO Ceramic Color Chart 


by writing No. 163 on your Inquiry Card. 


How often have you wished you could 
demonstrate in a few minutes the long pro- 
cess of turning a lump of clay into a beau- 
tiful piece of creative art? 

Karl Martz, Instructor in Ceramic Art at 
Indiana University, felt the best way to 
telescope this operation would be through the 
time “magic” of six motion pictures, with the 
result that your students can see any or all 
operations in a matter of minutes. They can 
have the added advantage of watching an 
expert who never tires, forgets to explain an 
important point or makes an error. 


Mr. Martz, unusually successful as a teacher 
and an artist in his own right, planned and 
participated in the production of the films 
called CRAFTSMANSHIP IN CLAY in col- 
laboration with the University’s Audio-Visual 
Center. Knowing that thousands of people 
would be trying each suggestion made in the 
films, he made sure that every scene con- 
tained only thoroughly tested techniques per- 
formed in a professional manner. 

Since preparing the films, Mr. Martz has 
discarded the less successful techniques from 
his class lectures and demonstrations and 


utilizes the films to show many things 
were difficult to make clear to student 
other ways. He uses them to supple: 
actual studio experiences with closeup \ 

of processes that normally require se: 
days or weeks to complete and to reinf 
points made in class demonstrations. \ 
charts, samples, 2x2 slides and clearly lab. 
materials for student reference round 

his visual presentations. 

Members of his classes, mostly prospec 
art teachers, artists, occupational therap 
and recreation leaders, have definite assi 
ments of projects to be completed on 
schedule. They get experience in all of 








forming methods by making (1) a pinch p 

to get the feel of the clay; (2) a coil po. 
without a preliminary plan; (3) a coil pv, 
with a preliminary plan for size and form ‘o 


learn control of the medium; (4) a slap 
piece; (5) five thrown pieces to gain expei- 
ience in shapes they will be throwing 75 per 
cent of the time; (6) a drape mold; (7) a 
piece made on the mold; (8) a second 
thrown piece; (9) a thrown pitcher; (10) a 
thrown jar and cover, with stress on accuracy 
of fit; and (11) an individual project. All 
pieces are glazed, but decorating is optional. 
Mr. Martz feels that this sequence of projects 
is best in terms of developing needed skills, 
even though it is not necessarily in order of 
difficulty. 

Believing that interest and a will to work 
are more important than artistic ability, Mr. 
Martz constantly holds high goals before 
his students. He stresses the use of imagina- 
tion in design, experience in every step of 
preparing and using materials, and fine 
craftsmanship. Each film emphasizes the de- 
velopment of an appreciation of craftsman- 
ship in ceramics as well as a knowledge of 
the basic skills involved. 

The ceramist’s obvious pleasure in his work 
makes the films valuable also for arousing 
the interest of both students and adults :n 
taking up ceramics as a hobby. 

Films in the series include Simple Sl.b 
Methods; Throwing; Simple Molds; Dec: 
ation; Glaze Application; and Stacking a: 
Firing. Each film is 10 minutes in leng 
l6mm., sound, color or black and whi 
For a brochure describing the film series 
more detail write No. 164 on your Inqu’ y 


Card. g 
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‘ou and your students can laminate translucent Fiberglas panels, embed 
n.tural leaves and flowers, decorative fabrics, silkscreened designs on 
hindmade rice papers and wood veneer. From fourth grade through 
college and beyond, the discovery of liquid plastics as related to arts 
d crafts is a most significant development in this exciting decade. 


Neither heat nor pressure is required nor is 


it id any equipment needed except a pair of 

iqul scissors for cutting fabrics. Castoglas hardens 

in 30 minutes at room temperature, affording 

e sufficient time to complete projects within a 

ylasties class period. Because you can make so many 

} wonderful things with the same basic in- 

gredients, only a small investment is involved. 

The average individual project cost is com- 
aad parable to most other class projects. 


\ hat you can The photographs on this page illustrate a 
co with them series of creative activities from casting tiles 

and mosaics in the seventh grade class of the 
F artford Avenue School in Milwaukee, Wis., to the more ambitious 
) ature Screen of Nancy Hutchings of Bermuda. The Madonna was 
n ide of translucent cellophane and laminated between two sheets of 
g iss finishing mat. The abstract design was silkscreened on Okawara 
r € paper and embedded between chromium-treated glass cloth. Wild 
s eet peas, coral bells and lupine leaves gathered from roadside and 
g rden decorate the lovely place mats. 


the possibilities of working with liquid plastics intrigue you and you 
uld like to know more about this 
satile medium, we'll be glad to mail 
1 excerpts from our project series 
it pertain to classroom activities. 
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Write to School Dept. D-54 


THE CASTOLITE COMPANY 
Woodstock, Illinois 
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WIRE 
SUULPIU! 





Five stages from bare wire to permanent sculpture are shown here. Coat 
hanger and baling wire are manipulated to form basic structure outline. 


As surface web of finer wire (such as coil-wrapping wire) Growing more and more stable and solid, structure starts 
begins to form, three-dimensional lines take on motion. to look like shaded pen-drawing but with third dimension. 


As structure is formed, adhesive (white glue) is applied Wire, white glue and creative skill produce unmistakc >ly 
wherever wires cross. Body twist gives feeling of action. slinky feline. It is free-standing, its length 10 inct °s. 
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B’ GERALD F. BROMMER 


Teacher, Lutheran High School 
Angeles, California 


> 


| art teachers know the value of wire 
a an expressive medium. And we 
h. ve all considered the desirability of 
making a particularly good wire sculp- 
ture into a permanent structure. It 
‘ms that when students produce beau- 
ii'ul forms in wire, admiring viewers 
look with their fingers” until the 
original spontaneous form changes into 
something different. One of our art 
classes took up the challenge and their 
exciting results are shown here. 


2 


co 


Working in the familiar wire-forming 
technique, the young artists produced 
three-dimensional outlines in wire, 
shapes to be used as basic forms. The 
outlines produced were similar to their 
previously completed wire sculptures 
but now were to be used merely as 
points of departure. 


The size of this outline varied with the 
students but ranged from three to 30 
inches in height. The type of wire 
therefore depended on the size of the 
structure. Coat-hanger wire, baling 
wire, utility wire and other surplus 
wires were used. On this basic form 
was woven a web of finer wire. Many 
students selected coil-wrapping wire for 
this purpose. As the webs developed, 
th forms began to take on three-dimen- 
sional solidity. 

In order to strengthen the shape, ad- 
he.ives were applied wherever wires 
cr ssed. Various adhesives were used 
— vhite glue, plastic aluminum, liquid 
so der, all available in convenient tubes 
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Fragile wire sculpture need no longer go the way of yesterday's 


newspaper. Here is means of making wire structures permanent. 


IN OHAPE 














































Familiar wire-forming technique need not change. Outlines of heavy wire _ 
range from three to 30 inches in height. Below, wrappings of fine wire=—— 
secured with adhesive begin to give sea horse its characteristic shape.== 
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Every wrapping of fine wire gives 
greater feeling of solidity, still allow- 
ing tenuous properties of wire to 
show through. Many different adhesives 
are usable in this activity and some 
students use them in combinations. 


from hardware stores. All were effec- 
tive. The white glue was applied with 
a brush and took longest to work. The 
other materials had specific qualities to 
recommend them. The aluminum is 
rough in texture and extremely dur- 
able. The steel flowed on more smooth- 
ly but didn’t fill in solid areas as well. 
The solder provided good bonds and 
was easy to apply. Many times com- 
binations of bonding materials were 
used. In some places wires were tied 
together with the thinnest wire or with 
thread and a bonding agent applied 
over the tie. (Inquisitive young artists 


are eager to try various ways of solving 
problems. ) 


If a change was decided on, a student 
could adhere pieces of heavy wire to 
the existing form, add bonding material 
and continue the structure. If a depres- 
sion was indicated the push of a finger 
might accomplish it. 
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If animal or human form seems static or uninteresting, it 
needs distortion (below) or twist to give sense of action. 


Skier and fighting bear (right), originally fastened to wood- 
block bases, were later removed to stand on their own. 


S udent may make sculpture as solid or as open as he 
ci ooses, may use hardware cloth to cover large spaces. 
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lf outer web or shell develops too slowly, hardware cloth or any meshed 
screen might be introduced. It reduces angularity of small sculptures. 


Many of the figures were free standing 
when completed. If bases were needed, 
blocks of wood were used, or the struc- 





ture was adhered to steel gears or 
shapes from junk yards. 

The variety of wires and adhesives pro- 
duced some interesting and exciting 
color and textural effects. As the sculp- 
tures were completed, some students 
wished to add their own color. In some 
cases spray paints were used. They 
come in a variety of metallic colors 
such as brass, copper, silver or flat 
black. 

One interesting procedure was devel- 
oped in which the structure was sprayed 
with flat black, which gave a wrought- 
iron look. Over this was applied a 
watery mixture of casein color and 
water. Finally the structure was buffed, 





Sta 
nat 


and the black reappeared in many 
raised areas. 

The variety of new problems encoun- 
tered in this experience was stimulating 
and motivated the group to some in- 





teresting and permanent solutions: Sometimes it takes only a simple twist of one leg to give interesti: 


Problem: (continued on page 39) movement to piece, accentuate dynamic statement that sculpture can mak 
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Stance, action and beautiful bronze and copper patina make 
native drummer exciting piece of sculpture (12 inches high). 


Must all structures be made to stand? Not 
always. They may hang from ceiling in front 
of window or serve as focal point in mobile. 
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Author Brommer names his structure of 
coat hangers, staples, nails, wire, many 


adhesives 


and 


paints 


“Burning Bush”’. 




































WE MAKE 
OUR OWN 
BOX LOOMS i 


By VERNON D. SCHWARZKOPF 
Crafts and Industrial Arts Teacher 

McKinley High School 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 


SRRERLEARERERERLELLLELL ILE 


Conversion of apple crate to 
loom gives sixth-graders never- 
to-be-forgotten introduction 


to creative, utilitarian craft. 





Children can get a good understanding of weav- 
ing if they string and thread a loom but most 
looms are either too difficult to handle or too 
time-consuming. Last spring I had a sixth grade 
class build simple box looms and was surprised 
as they were—with the weaving results. 
The children and I discussed the possibility of 
doing some weaving and interest ran high among 
the boys as well as the girls. We were faced with 
either waiting until the other teachers were 
finished with their looms or making our own. 
Each of the children thought it would be won- 
derful to have a loom of his own. In a class dis- 
cussion we worked out a plan for a simple box 
loom. Then we proceeded to collect wooden apple 
boxes and old broom handles. The children 
decided that each would choose a friend to help 
construct a loom. In practice we found that this 





was a very good arrangement. Author recommends stringing loom loosely, creating pro >t Re 


The tools we used were the everyday variety and tension by inserting extra dowel between frame and we >. d- 
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Students quickly see that pattern 
develops if certain warp threads are 
picked out when inserting woof. These 
examples of students’ work include one 
piece made up as simple clutch purse. 





yet I found that some of the children 
did not know how to use them correct- 
ly. We took time out to acquaint every- 
one with the tools. Then we carefully 
pulled each nail from the apple boxes 
so as not to split the wood. Next we 
sorted the wood to eliminate split and 
knotted pieces and we were ready for 
actual construction. 

The illustrations of the box loom show 
how it is constructed. To make one 
like ours the materials needed are a 
wooden apple box. a couple of broom 
handles, some fourpenny common 
nails, abrasive paper and a_ heddle 
beater (the Handcrafters at Waupun, 
Wisconsin, manufacture one especially 
for box looms). For tools you'll need 
a claw hammer, a crosscut saw, a vise, 
a hand drill with 1/16- or 3/32-inch 
bits and a pencil. 








We worked out the following pro- 
cedure for constructing the box loom: 





Rc'sing or depressing heddle (in weaver's left hand) pro- At start it may be necessary to use board against frame 
dices ‘sheds’ through which yarn (on shuttle) passes. to hold warp. As weaving progresses, tension increases. 
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When one section of weaving is completed, tension bar is 
removed and weaving pushed back with heddle beater. 

























































































































Student shows simple loop and cord closing of beach bag made from piece 
of weaving from simple box loom. Most children wove beautiful scarves. 








(1) Knock apart wood and be caref; | 
to avoid splitting. 

(2) Pull out nails. 

(3) Cut side boards, 1914x3 inches. 
(4) Cut uprights, 111x2 inches. 
(5) Cut broom handles, 1214 inches. 
(6) On uprights, measure from bott« 
up 3 inches and draw a line. Pla 
bottom edge of 3-inch board on mar 


Hold in place and drill three stagger 
holes. 


(7) Pound nails in each hole, be: 
over on the other side. Make a qui 
bend to assure a good hold. 


(8) Determine front of the construct 
sides and on top of front uprights a 
cut 14-inch groove for tension bar. 


(9) Mark center on end of brox 
handle pieces and drill 1/16-inch hx 


on marked centers about 34-inch dow 


(10) From top of the upright, measi 
down one inch, draw a line and in ce :- 
ter of this line drill 1/16-inch ho - 


(11) From bottom of the uprigh 
measure up 214 inches and draw a li » 
In center of this line drill 1/16-in 
hole. 


> 


(12) Place nails in holes on one si 
so they just enter the other side .f 
wood. 


(13) Place protruding nails in the 
ends of broom handles and pound tig!it. 


(14) Sand smooth. 


Stringing a box loom in really simple. 
Each warp thread is tied separately on 
the loom and alternative warp threads 
are threaded through the slots and 
holes in the heddle beater. Four or 
five warp threads on each edge may |e 
strung double to allow for a selvaze. 
The tension must not be too tight, for 
there must be enough play in the 
threads to allow the heddle to be raised 
or lowered for the weaving. As the 
weaving progresses it increases the ten- 
sion. We found it best to string the 
looms rather loosely and to create the 
proper tension for weaving by insvcrt- 
ing extra dowel rods or boards between 
the frame and the warp threads. 


Before starting the actual weaving i! is 
good to use carpet rags and weave thm 
into the warp. This will help keep 1¢ 
weaving squared off at the end. “ee 
youngsters also found that using pn r- 
row pieces of wood or cardboard 2 :0 
helped get the weaving off to a gc od 
start. (continued on page . ?) 


$ 
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THE CASE FOR 
»ATURDAY 
ART CLASSES 


y FRANCES PICKENS 
ecialist, Children's Art 


orgia Center for Continuing Education, Athens, Georgia 
otographs by James R. Dillard 


hen parents view an exhibition of children’s painting, 
n they recognize evidences of progress? Perhaps adults 
10 are not trained in children’s art do not understand the 
btle changes that occur in the gradual development of 
ildren’s artistic expression. 
) take music or dancing lessons along with their regular 
hool work has long been accepted as the desirable and cul- 
ral thing for children to do but it seems that little im- 
yrtance has been given to the visual arts. Arts and crafts 
are tagged as “entertainment” and their value in enriching 
the child’s total sensitivity is overlooked. 
Manifestations of a child’s progress in dancing or music 
seem to be understood by most adults while his painting 
remains something of a curiosity. A child’s growth in 
painting is too often measured by the evidence or lack of 


Students are encouraged but not required to stand while 
painting to make better use of 18x24-inch drawing paper. 


pa Hee EN a heN. 


% 


technical skill. Certainly skill plays a part in the total 
development but many adults look only this far and miss 
the evidences of a developing imagination, observation and 
self-confidence. The child’s personal development in per- 
ception, relaxed self-expression and understanding calls for 
more than casual attention from adults. 


Because this artistically creative development is a con- 
tinuing process for all human beings, the importance of 
having regular art experiences within school curriculums 
cannot be over-emphasized. Many parts of the U.S. have 
no art teachers in school systems; some have only one art 
resource person for several schools. 


In cases like these, the children’s art experiences depend on 
the interests of the classroom teacher. 
assigned teachers who 


Children who are 
(continued on page 40) 


One youngster whe couldn't get his painting large enough 
was immediately successful when he changed to cut paper. 


























The photography of 
F. KURT ROLFES 


Unanimous acclaim of the judges and $1000 we 
rewards won by F. Kurt Rolfes, age 17, Linco 
High School, Portland, Ore., for the portfolio 
photgraphs he submitted in last year’s Oregon Ce 
tennial photography competition for high scho 
students. He had selected a difficult, controversi 
theme—school integration—and his expressive pi: 
tures, some of them reproduced here, dramatical y 
illustrate that in childhood, racial intolerance ca 
not exist. Titling his photo-essay “We Are Young ’ 
Kurt wrote: 








“We are young, we are many, yet we are one. 
“This is a photo essay on the first grade, the first 
rung on the ladder of education, the beginning die 
from which we mold Americans. 


“This is America, the present and the future. There 
is no past here, no web of prejudice to ensnarl 
young minds; only the present, building towards 
the future. 





“There is no room for hate where hearts are young. 


JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


FOR Four B a I BOARD 


J 


























In the land of youth a smile on the face means more 
than the color of the skin. A helping hand is wel- 
come, regardless of color. 

“The future of America is here, in this classroom 
and in thousands like it across the nation. Look 
closely at the love and tenderness of youth, at the 
questioning faces eager to learn the real truth, and 
remember the unquestioned sincerity of a youthful 
promise with the hope that its sincerity will be 
carried into the future.” 








Kurt first became interested in photography whea 
he attended Aloha-Huber grade school where a 
photography class was offered. He was so entrance | 
by the image coming up on a piece of white pap 
that he has been a shutterbug ever since and inten 
to pursue photography as a career. 


No stranger to acclaim and recognition, Kurt place | 
third in the Kodak high school photography conte 
a couple of years ago and subsequently took fi 
place in Ansco’s high school contest. 
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PLASTICS LEAD 
IN NEW DIRECTIONS 


i Pe 
tapgeld hag et 
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Results of plastic lamination process belie its simplicity. To make successful 


creation, youngsters need only adventurous spirit, ability to follow directions. 
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li simplifies laminating process to have supplies rounded up and well 
c ganized at work center. Note leaf arrangement waiting to be used. 


Ey THELMA R. NEWMAN 


A t Specialist 
U ion Township Elementary Schools 
Union, New Jersey 


Fiberglas mat goes on cellophane or 
heavily waxed work surface. Student 
pours batch of mixed plastic onto mat. 




































Plastics are one of the most versatile and rewarding of all craft materials. 
They expand the art supply realm and lead down an avenue of exciting 
and effective results. An inclination to experiment and an ability to fol- 
low instructions are all a ten-year-old needs to make a plastic lamination. 
Although many varieties and types of materials fall into the “plastics” 
family, plastic laminations are usually created from two main materials 
polyester resin with Fiberglas matting or cloth to act as a reinforce- 
{ ment. The polyester resins are materials that have the appearance and 


= Sing 


consistency of honey. They are a coal tar product that becomes a clear, 
glass-like solid when a catalyst in the form of a hardener or heat is added. 


Many of us have made laminations by placing crayon, leaves, string, etc., 
between two pieces of wax paper or freezer paper and then pressing the 
paper with a warm iron, thereby creating a decorative translucent design. 
& Another familiar method of lamination requires coating of the inner 
Mid sections of translucent paper (waxed paper, perhaps), folded book- 
fashion, with shellac, placing the objects to be laminated in one side of 
the folded paper and then closing the second part over the decorations 
with a gradual pressure from one side to the other which forces out 
trapped air bubbles and secures the two pieces together. 





The latter process almost exactly duplicates the procedure involved in 

aminating with plastic. The entire operation involves two half-hour 
ssions. One period is used to create the piece, and the curing (harden- 
x) of the plastic and trimming takes another half-hour to an hour. 
he material used can be easily obtained from several plastic supply 

yuses which would be listed in your classified phone book under any 
these categories: “Plastic Materials”, “Plastic Manufacturers”, “Plas- 
s and Plastic Products” or “Boat Supplies”. 


- 
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simplifies the process to round up all the supplies and organize the 
iterials at the work center. It is important to provide adequate ventila- Second piece of Fiberglas matting is 
tim in order to dispel a harmless odor: For a 12x18-inch panel you placed over objects to be imbedded; ° 
w Il need one square yard of Fiberglas mat or cloth and 12 ounces of second batch of plastic is spread on. 


~ 
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After top sheet of waterproof cellophane is 
laid over lamination, student rolls it to 
press out air bubbles, distribute plastic 
evenly, create smooth surface on both sides. 


liquid polyester resin with its hardener. A square yard of 
waterproof cellophane is an optional item of supply. 

To get started we cover a work table with newspaper and 
place within easy reach the polyester resin and its catalyst, 
a few tongue depressors, a 1/,-teaspoon measure or eye 
d-opper (for dispensing the hardener), several paper cups 
(for mixing the plastic), a large scissors, the waterproof 
cellophane (or wax, if the special cellophane is not avail- 
able), Fiberglas matting or boat cloth, objects to be 
laminated, plain newsprint paper (on which arrangements 
are made), tweezers (optional), a heavy round stick, ruler 
or shade roller (for pressing out the air bubbles), glass, 
plywood, mirror, stainless steel, Masonite, tray or any 
other smooth surface on which the lamination may be 
based, a rag (for cleaning) and cleaner (acetone, cleaning 
fluid, lacquer thinner or the commercial preparation sold 
with the polyester resins). 

We keep all these ingredients in a readily accessible carton. 
A chief student helper, his assistant and a small group of 
students (about four or six at a time) begin the process. 
Cost determines the size of the lamination. A commercial 
midwestern supplier (Castolite Co., Woodstock, III.) sells 
a kit which includes all the materials necessary for plastic 
laminating, eight square feet of lamination, dyes, cleaner 
and polyester resin for $7.75. 

The size is measured off on a piece of newsprint. The 
materials to be laminated are arranged on the newsprint and 
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Lamination may be trimmed with scissors before it has thorough! 
cured or with metal shears or saw after it becomes completely harc 





.eir outlines traced to show relative placement while they 
re being transferred to the plastic. Much of the interest in 
iminating comes from the decorative use of the material, so 
lis is a fine time to talk about composition—size of shapes, 
lor density of objects, texture, lines tying parts together, 
verlapping, relationship of parts to each other and any 
ther aesthetic considerations that might reinforce previous 
‘t experiences. 


t this point the waxed board, stainless steel, wax paper 
- waxed glass (all large enough to have a margin of about 
vo inches around to accommodate the Fiberglas sheet) is 
laced on the covered table. Two pieces each of Fiberglas 
id film are cut to the exact size of the arrangement on the 
-wsprint. The correct amount of polyester resin is poured 
to the three-ounce paper cup and 1/-teaspoon of hardener 
‘r three-ounce cup is added to it. Mix and stir this extra 
ell with a tongue depressor. We make two batches at a 
ne—one for each Fiberglas sheet. Onto the prepared 


smooth surface (glass, etc.) goes the waterproof cellophane 
if you have it. This gives a professional smoothness to the 
finished product. However, a heavily waxed surface will 
produce similar results. Then, on top of the film, we place 
the Fiberglas mat. The plastic mixture is poured over the 
Fiberglas and smoothed out evenly from side to side and 
top to bottom until the mat is fully impregnated and 
looks translucent. 


Now with tweezers or gentle fingers the shapes to be 
laminated are carefully put in place on the impregnated 
mat. The second sheet of Fiberglas is carefully placed on 
the design and then the second batch of plastic resin is 
poured over this. Again, the liquid is gently smoothed over 
the mat in the same manner as before, thereby providing 
un even coverage. If hands and tools get sticky, i!. is a good 
idea to have a cleaner-saturated rag ready to wipe them 
clean. Hot soapy water will remove whatever remains 
later on. 


eS 
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Fragile material such as 

to laminate. However, one sixth-grader used them 
successfully in formal arrangement of large, small 
shapes. Preserving delicate wings takes great care. 























Cookie tin used as mold gives this tray its form. Obviously, plastic lamination has 
unlimited practical application in trays, place mats, bowls, coasters, pictures, etc. 


Panel by 14-year-old is one of series to be used in room 
divider. Forms are colored celluloid, plastic, buckram. 


At this point we place the second sheet of waterproof filn 


over the lamination, starting it on one edge of the mai 
and gently positioning it until it lies smooth and flat. Al! 
large air bubbles must be removed or the lamination wil! 
have unpleasant holes when the plastic hardens. 


The roller, ruler or whatever is handy (we use a heavy, 
dowel stick) is gently rolled over the mat in a continuous 
pressing movement, left to right, top to bottom, to squeeze 
out remaining air bubbles, to evenly distribute the liquid 
resin and finally to create a smooth surface on both sides. 
We must take care not to break fragile objects such as 
butterfly wings in this process. 

In about a half-hour the mat will be ready to be trimmed 
with a scissors—carefully, for excessive bending at this 
point may fracture the lamination. The panel can still be 
trimmed with a metal shears or saw when it has hardened 
to a solid. After the panel has hardened, the cellophane 
is peeled from the form, leaving a smooth hard surface. 
If the waterproof cellophane has not been used, the surface 
will have a rougher texture. 


This type of work at first glance appears difficult, but if it 
is well-organized and if the directions are carefully fo 

lowed, a small piece becomes a great success. With practic 

the size can be increased. 

Plastic lamination lends itself to many possibilities: staine 
glass windows made by imbedding colored cellophane an 

dark yarn or tape; trays, place mats, bowls, coasters, pi: 
tures, room dividers, window panes, light coverings, jev 

elry, etc. The design can be individual. It can be an adver 

ture in any size, in any shape and color. Laminations ma 
use of all kinds of materials: (continued on page 42 
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Planned simply as picture, delicate lamination suggests oriental treatment in 
arrangement of more sophisticated material that 14-year-old might select. 


























Patricia glues seaweed into yarn painting 
(shown finished at right). Patches of pale 
blue, yellow, beige, peach and red give 
movement to background for stylized fish. 











* nO 


Sixth-graders use their crayon drawings as guides, apply short strip of casein glue, 
then lay in lines of various colors of yarn, working up painting one section at a time. 
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t'ew Mexico school children borrow from old 






\exico the Huichol Indians’ procedure for 
iaking pictures by painting with yarn. See 
you can find original Huichol creation on 


ese pages before you read the captions. 


| y CONSTANTINE AIELLO 


| Supervisor 
* 9s Municipal School 
\ os, New Mexico 


Teacher shows original Huichol Indian yarn ‘‘painting”, elaborates on social customs, dress, etc., and 
asks children to plan their own pictures. They use crayon to simulate yarn in their plans (upper right). 





Swirls of strongly colored yarns glued contiguously to fill in design areas is a characteristic method 
us:d by the Huichol Indians of Nayarit, Mexico, for picture making. (See photo on page 27 of an 
or ginal Huichol creation.) 


Or sixth-graders were given a chance to study this original (with accompanying elaboration on social 
customs, dress, etc.) and then were asked to plan such a picture of their own, incorporating a favorite 
na'ural motif. Discussion led to the linear application of crayons to simulate lengths of colored yarn. 
(\atalie Cole’s article, “Line Can Be Beautiful” in the October, 1959, issue of Arts and Activities con- 
ta’ is some material that proves valuable motivation for this kind of project.) 
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Abstract shapes are well suited for yarn 
paintings, but most students choose 
representational designs even though 
yarn demands some degree of stylization. 





Guided by their crayon drawing 
the children repeated design or 
lines lightly in pencil on smoo' 
mat boards (9x12 inches to p 
vent tedium). Casein glue in 
narrow-nosed tube seemed the be : 
tool for the subsequent step 
applying a short “strip” of gli 
preceding the application of yar». 
This procedure is more economic: | 
of effort and material than tryin: 






Intricate butterfly has brown body and wings to cover a large area at once. 
in strips of yellow, peach and red, outlined Our pictures were made with finely 


in blue. Background shapes repeat same colors. spun yarn that we obtained by a 


lucky purchase during a going-oul- 
of-business sale. However, it is 
possible to achieve interesting ef- 
fects with the use of rug filler, 
sweater yarn, warp thread, colored 
string, raveled burlap or combina- 
tions of all or any of these. The 
method creates the illusion of 
movement beyond that achieved hy 
the design itself because of the 
additional rhythms of the striations 
within the glued yarn areas. 


ond : 
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The procedure for making the yarn 
pictures lies within the capacity of 
any upper elementary student and 
all will find great satisfaction in 
the activity as well as their 'e- 
sults. . 






. 
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Children’s yarn paintings on the 
pages were made with finely sp n 
yarn. However, author indicai:s 
that almost any yarn-type mater I 
might do—rug filler, warp threc |, 
colored string, or combinatior ;. 
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Trees Can Grow Easter Eggs... 


... and an ordinary Easter egg tree produces some extraordinary effects 


when seventh-graders share it with aged and lonely in local nursing home. 


Yes, it was only an Easter egg tree that made a big differ- 

ence in the lives of two groups of people—a committee of 
venth-graders and a little old lady in a nursing home 
d her fellow-patients. 


ssy willow branches, set in large paper cups filled with 
ister of Paris the consistency of thick cream made unique 
‘lders for as many spring-like creations as the girls 
ccald evolve from the collage box. The form of each 
a! angement was quickly arranged and set. Blown eggs 
w re brought from home already colored so the home room 


A RIL, 1960 


By DOROTHY CARL 


Mathematics Teacher 
Irving Junior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


period could be used entirely for imaginative adventure. 
Tiny birds sat on masses of gold thread nests, pipe cleaner 
chicks and bunnies hid on branches and eggs were decked 
with flowers and sequins, beribboned or painted. They 
were delightful. But the joy of creating was only part of 
the experience. 


The committee delivered the Easter egg trees to a nursing 
home and found a new joy in sharing themselves with 
the aged and the lonely. They discovered a crippled little 
old lady who told them (continued on page 38) 
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Give your class a chance to rate you as teacher and personality — if 


you can take it. You'll gain helpful information about them, too. 


“HERE’S WHERE WE GET EVEN...” 


By ROBERT D. ERICKSON 


University High School 
University of Chicago 


As each freshman art student entered the room he was given 
two sheets of paper, one blank and measuring about 4x6 
inches and the other standard notebook size bearing a 
number of Rexographed questions on the larger sheet. 
Many queries came forth, such as “Are we having a test?” 
“What's this for?” “What do you want us to do?” 


After attendance was taken, the teacher explained to the 
freshmen who were required to take the art course for a full 
third of the schoel year, that he was going to give the class 
a chance to rate him both as a teacher of the art class and 
as a personality. One student shouted, “Here’s where we 
get even with you!” 

The teacher then went on to instruct the group: 

the class to engage in this questionable activity. 


“About 15 years ago, I discovered through a newspaper 
article that students all over the United States had written 
letters describing the qualities they most admired and 
respected in their teachers. This article set me thinking 
about having my students rate me using the points that 
had been most frequently mentioned. When I first used 
this idea I was really afraid of the truth which I knew 
would come. I did not have the students sign their names 
and the comments were real ‘shockers’ to me!” he exclaimed. 


“Are we going to use that list today?” one student asked. 


The teacher then explained that experience with such ratings 
in later years taught him that it was better to have each 
class make up its own rating scale. It was more profitable 
to him to have the varied viewpoints of each group so that 
he could improve and strengthen himself in a broader way. 


The teacher then went on to instruct the group: 


(1) The smaller sheet would be used by each member of 
the class. 

(2) The sheets would not be signed. 

(3) A rating of A, B, C, D and F would be used with 
plus or minus signs if necessary. 

(4) Comments could be made to explain a mark. 

5) In answer to the question “What desirable qualities 
should a teacher of art have?” the class would, 
through its individual members, tell what qualities 
it considered important. 

The list of qualities would be written and compiled 
by the teacher as each point was mentioned. 
No one was to write anything until the list was com- 


pleted. 


As each point was given, the teacher made certain that t] 
peint was understood as intended by the student who co: 
tributed it. 


When the list had been completed it resembled this samp 
list: 

(a) Is willing to help each student 

(b) Has respect for each student 

(c) Iskind 

(d) Is patient with student ideas and lack of skill 

(e) Has a wide variety of interests of his own in the ar ; 

(f) Is personally neat 

(g) Doesn’t get mad when we make a mistake 

(h) Treats all of us fairly 

(i) Is impartial 

(j) Has a keen sense of humor (can even appreciaic 
our jokes) 

(k) Is cheerful and pleasant when working with us or 
when giving criticisms 

(1) Is emotionally stable 

(m) Knows what he is talking about 

(n) Is interested in us 

(o) Gives fair criticism 

(p) Knows how to do the things he teaches us 

(q) Lets us make decisions 

(r) Lets us decide when a piece of work is finished 

(s) Gives us freedom to choose some of our own 
projects 


As the teacher read each point slowly and clearly (some- 
times as many as three or four times) each student entered 
a letter grade on his small rating sheet. When the ratines 
had been completed they were collected, shuffled and handed 
to the teacher, who folded the evaluations and stuffed them 
in his pocket. 


“T shall take these sheets home tonight and chart the grad: «. 
Where I am failing in your eyes, I shall try to improve 
soon as possible,” he said. 


“The other evaluation sheet is a guide which I use in ev: 
class I teach. I use it to better understand each one of y 
and to help you as I come around to criticize each of ye : 
and to suggest and to listen. Be sure to sign this she’. 
Please fill it out as you are working on your regular : 
project and hand it in as you leave class today,” he « 
plained. 


The students then went to (continued on page 4 
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orge'’s one-handed wedging turns 
> trick. He presses wedged clay 
o mold to shape outside of bowl. 


HELEN B. DAVIS 


h cooperation of 
orge Garcia and Myrtice Patty, teacher 
st High School, Denver, Colorado 


e day George appeared at the door of the ceramics 
issroom, a totally new challenge faced the teacher. 
ww could a student thoroughly participate in clay 
rk when limited to the use of one arm? What 
oject could he do? How would he react to the 
nitations? What would be the attitudes of his 
low-workers? 


zens of problems confronted the teacher but with 
ll understanding of the students and George him- 
if, a new concept emerged, integrating the class 
and providing good experiences for everyone. 
‘orge had developed unusual strength in his arm 
and worked with amazing dexterity, as the photo- 
graphs show. In working by hand, carving or dec- 
orating his pieces, George designed a corner arrange- 
ment of wood to hold the clay form and prevent its 
slipping. His pieces were dried, fired, decorated and 
elazed in the usual manner. So successful were his 
results that George was represented in the regional 
Scholastic Art Awards exhibition. * 


Now pot is re-centered on wheel right side up and 
interior shape cut to conform with exterior. Vary- 
ing clay thickness and height of piece, George can 
give fresh interpretation to each successive bowl. 


a 


= THE CHALLENGE 
of the Special Student 


He centers leather-hard piece upside down, firmly anchors 
it to potter’s wheel. With plaster turning tools he can 
now cut exterior shape, including foot, to form he wants. 


He needs brace for finishing stages. L-shaped 
form shown here, designed to hook over table, 
proved inadequate so George designed corner 
half-box arrangement to hold piece securely. 


+ | 
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= In an effort to attract and hold qualified classroom 
teachers, 27 states added from $100 to $1000 to teach- 
ers’ salaries in 1959. While the nationwide average 
salary for urban teachers for 1958-59 was $5313, the 
nationwide average salary for rural teachers was only 
$4013. Average rural salaries are now 25 percent 
below those in the cities. 


# The National Education Association will hold its 
98th Delegate Assembly in Los Angeles June 26 
through July 1. The first General Session on Sunday, 
June 26, will be held in the new sports arena. 


=" For college students who find themselves in the 
wrong curriculum because of ill-informed high school 
guidance counselors or over-zealous parents, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York, has instituted a division 
of unclassified students. Students who are about to 
flunk and are discouraged because they are in the 
wrong course can register in the DSU until they “find 
themselves”. After students achieve a 77 average in 
courses of their choice, they are permitted to transfer 
out of the division. 


=" Dr. Paul Kelley of the University of Texas has 
identified three types of memory: (1) ability to mem- 
orize by rate, (2) ability to remember meaningful 
material, and (3) ability to remember series of letters 
or numbers. The last he calls span memory. Dr. Kelley 
is trying to determine the relation of these memories to 
our abilities in verbal facility, numerical facility, 
spatial relations and_ visualization. 


# The North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools is now requiring higher educational 
standards from high schools. Approximately 3,500 
high schools in 18 states will have to offer a minimum 
educational program in order to be approved by the 
association. 


® To determine the guidance procedures most effective 
in assisting students in selecting careers that will assure 
them the greatest satisfaction and success, a study spon- 
sored by the U.S. Office of Education through the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh will begin in March. This study, 
identified as “Project Talent”, calls for approximately 
500,000 students (in one out of every 29 high schools 
in the country) to take a battery of tests lasting two 
days. These tests are designed to measure the indi- 
vidual potential and talents of each student. A follow- 
up survey one year latter is planned to determine what 
these people are doing. This inventory of human re- 
sources should determine specific patterns of aptitudes, 
abilities and interests for a basis for varicus college 
courses and careers. 


ALEX L. PICKENS 


Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Georgia, Athens 


= Education promises to be a big issue in the presi- 
dential campaign this year. The Democrats already 
have made it a strong plank in their platform. Meeting 
in New York in December to shape policy for the cam- 
paign and for the reopening of Congress, the top-level 
Democratic Advisory Council advocated increased fed- 
eral aid to education (“Our goal is that no qualified 
boy or girl be denied an education for purely financial 
reasons’), an expanded and vitalized Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare department, and removal of the con- 
troversial loyalty oath provision from loan and fellow- 
ship programs. 


® Should teachers take part in politics? Despite cer- 
tain dangers most teachers would agree that they 
should. At a recent workshop more than 100 members 
of the Connecticut Education Association agreed that 
politics is a desirable activity for teachers since their 
educational background should qualify them to make 
important contributions to local, state and national 
affairs. Two warnings: Keep partisan politics and 
opinions out of the classroom. Because of the implica- 
tion that they might be seeking favors, teacher associ- 
ations should never actively support political candi- 
dates. 


# Mentally retarded children are no longer inferior 
to their more intelligent classmates in physical struc- 
ture and emotional stability, according to a study of 
Madison and Milwaukee public school pupils by 
Herbert J. Klausmeier, University of Wisconsin. 
Prof. Klausmeier observed that the system of placing 
slower children in separate classes with superior teach- 
ers has proven a definite success. “In the past, most 
of these children would have been institutionalized, 
and thus become wards of the state for life. Now, many 
of these children are growing up in their communities, 
getting jobs and contributing to their societies. Studies 
made in the 1920’s and 1930’s showed that mentally 
retarded children were, at that time, inferior to bright 
students in physical structure, rate of physical growth 
and emotional stability. Our study shows that they are 
now about equal.” 


Klausmeier attributes this improvement in the slow- 
learning child’s status to advances made in nutrition 
and medicine and in family welfare laws and agencies 
established since 1930: “Environmental differences 
between mentally retarded children and other children 
are much less now than they were 20 years ago.” 


# About 1200 art teachers and supervisors from 
schools in 13 eastern states are expected to attend the 
14th convention of the Eastern Arts Association in the 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, April 2 to 6, to cele- 
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} ate the 50th anniversary of their organization. 

ooking Ahead in Art Education” is the theme of the 
« nvention which will include five activity-packed days 
« meetings, conferences, workshops, film showings, 
e hibits and demonstrations, plus trips to historical 


| ints and art centers in the convention city. 


e five general sessions will feature speakers of na- 
t nal note in the field of art and education: Jack 
| »okbinder, Director of Fine and Industrial Arts in 
t» Philadelphia Public Schools, will present a visual 
e d musical program, “Art of This World”, designed 
{ interpret the significance of art in the daily life of 
» n. James Johnson Sweeney, Director of the Sol- 
c on R. Guggenheim Musuem in New York City, 
. | address the group on “The Pleasure Principle”. 
Ff ofessor R. Buckminster Fuller, Professor of 
[ sign, University of Southern Illinois, and noted 
d signer, will speak on “The Invisible Arts”. Miss 
a Arey Hayman of the staff of the Department of Art, 
T achers College, Columbia University, will speak on 
“ rt and Man”. Felicia Beverley, Supervisor of Art 
it the Schools of New Castle County, Delaware, will 
p -sent “Assignment Pakistan”. 
Ce of the highlights of the convention will be the 
ii tial distribution of a new book, “Prospect and 
\ trospect”, published by the Eastern Arts Association 
ir commemoration of the 50th anniversary this year, 
ecited by Miss Ruth M, Ebken, vice-president of the 


sociation and Supervisor of Art in Pittsburgh schools. 


® More streamlining is in store for the high school 
curriculum. This time it’s chemistry, biology and Eng- 
lish that will undergo change. 


Chemistry: Students in nine of the nation’s high schools 
are guinea pigs for a new chemistry course. Aim of 
course: “to teach chemistry students to think like chem- 
isis rather than memorize isolated facts.” The project 
is called Chemical Bond Approach Project and is spon- 
sored by the Division of Chemical Education of the 
American Chemical Society and the National Science 
Foundation. 

Biology: How much biology should the average stu- 
dent know before high school graduation? How can 
teachers put more punch in laboratory instruction? 
The Biological Sciences Curriculum Study will try to 
answer these questions. This project is being co-spon- 
sored by the American Institute of Biological Sciences 
and the National Science Foundation. Headquarters 
for the study is the University of Colorado at Boulder. 


English: For the next two or three years a new study 
group will seek ways to improve the efficiency and 
scholarship of English teachers and to develop better 
instructional materials. The study group—Commission 
on English—is being sponsored by the College Entrance 
Ex mination Board. 


® Juotes We Like: 


“\-ither the schools nor anything else deserves praise 
wi hout appraisal. Effective praise has to be discrim- 
in: ing. It should be based on firsthand knowledge 
an. acquaintance. (continued on page 38) 
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Before you blow your top—take a minute to TEST-DRAW 
any General Pencil— America’s Finest Drawing Pencils! 
Convince yourself that no matter what the art job is—a 
General Pencil does it better! 























| : 
| EVERY GENERAL, PENCIL— A WINNER! 
| 


KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCILS in 22 accurate 
_ degrees 6B-9H, Tracing 1-2-3-4, and Extra 


B Layout Pencil. 











FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL 
— 2B-4B-6B. 








—_____ MULTICHROME Colored Drawing Pencils in 
me - = 50 Brilliant Colors. 














CHARCOAL SKETCHING PENCIL 
—HB-2B-4B- 6B. 


| yo GENERAL LAYOUT PENCIL — soft, intense, 
| ad : : 
oun black graphite medium. 
CARBON STICK 
— 2B-4B-6B. 
KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS (Square & Rec- 
tangular) 2B-4B-6B. 


GENERAL'S DRAWING PENCIL KIT—An all-purpose sketching 
kit with a versatile assortment of drawing aids. 


















































GENERAL PENCILS are available at all leading art supply deal- 
ers—or write on your letterhead for FREE SAMPLES to: 


Gamrass | 


69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY C'TY 6, N.J. 
(Write in No. 14 on Inquiry Card) 
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FORM AND FEELING IN PAINTING by Bertha Fan- 
ning Taylor, Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth 


Ave., New York 31, N. Y., 1959, $2.75. 


A rather curious group of essiys or lectures entitled 
Form and Feeling in Painting has been authored by 
Bertha Fanning Taylor. It is curious in that it is pur- 
portedly designed to orient its 20th century readers 
to the aesthetics of the painter in terms of the late 19th 
century tradition. Actually it is more a disconnected 
series of lectures written in a journalistic style—that is, 
at times a voice of wisdom, at other times naive. 


Mrs. Taylor, a former art critic on the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune, states that she writes 
with a French point of view. Here and there American 
art is given its comeuppance. She is deeply influenced 
by her old painting teacher, Maurice Denis. 


Form and Feeling in Painting refreshingly refuses to 
make a cult of abstract art. Mrs. Taylor makes a very 
clear case for viewing abstract art as a phase of the 
artist’s personal development and perception, rather 
than considering it a style in itself. The author suggests 
that painting is taught superficially, that emphasis is 
placed on style and composition. There is no escape 
from observation and the study of the history of paint- 
ing. So great has the fear of imitation and of the 
19th Century “academic” approach to painting, young 
artists often have a misconception of observation of 
nature or the study of all great masters of painting. 
Form and Feeling in Painting, as Vve said, is a 
curious book, but it does have its provocative percep- 
tive moments. 


STONEWARE AND PORCELAIN by Daniel Rhodes, 
Chilton Company-Book Division, Philadelphia 
39, Pa., 1959, $7.50. 
It was only a short time ago that the knowledge of tech- 
niques of stoneware and porcelain was restricted to only 
a few individual potters and to the commercial pro- 
duction of tableware. A look at catalogues of recent 
national craft or ceramic shows reveals a lively interest 
in stoneware and porcelain. 
Of the several stoneware craftsmen and teachers, Daniel 
Rhodes is one of the most widely respected. With an 
aesthetic sensitiveness and a background of technical 
knowledge, Rhodes has written a book on these proc- 
esses that will make it a “standard” work, along with 
Marguerite Wildenhain’s Pottery: Form and Evpres- 
sion and Leach’s Potter's Notebook. Stoneware and 
Porcelain is organized to present technical data on 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Professor and Head 
Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


stoneware clays and clay bodies, stoneware and porce- 
lain glazes, firing techniques and kilns for high firing. 
Like Marguerite Wildenhain, Daniel Rhodes regards 
potting 2 way of life, a sensitive reflection of a philos- 
ophy. As Rhodes points out, “Pottery-making is a kind 
of adventure in which, if one is successful, one finds, 
in the end, oneself. It involves the risk of self-revela- 
point of view, a statement of values.” 

tion. It offers the chance of making a synthesis of one’s 
physical self, the coordination of hand and eye, the 
‘handwriting’ of one’s skills, with a philosophy, a 
The selection of data, the description of processes and 
the illustrations are of a high order; Stoneware and 
Porcelain is a good book on a significant art form. 


GENERAL WOODWORKING by Chris H. Groneman, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1959, $4.95. 


General Woodworking by Chris Groneman was written 
for use in industrial arts classes. As in the case of 
most industrial arts texts, its weak point is the emphasis 
on project method of teaching and an insensitiveness 
to good design. It should be pointed out, however, that 
as a text on the use of tools, shop equipment and 
processes General Woodworking is superior to most 
industrial arts texts. Technically speaking, the book is 
encyclopedic in organization, so that its use in the 
classroom would be that of a source book rather than 
for day-by-day lesson units. Art teachers would find 
a copy of General Woodworking useful as a reference. 


One of these days, an art teacher and an industrial arts 
teacher should collaborate on a text presenting a cre- 
ative approach to woodworking combined with the 
effective technical information such as Mr. Groneman 
can compile. 


HOPI KACHINA DOLLS by Harold S. Colton (Re- 
vised Edition, 1959). University of New Mex- 
ico Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1959, 
$8.00. 


Of the many American Indian art (and ceremonial) 
forms, the Hopi Kachina doll is one of the most 
fascinating. There are a great many variations of 
Kachinas. Because the lore behind each type is im- 
portant to understanding them and the Hopi culture 
to which they belong, Harold Colton has written a 
comprehensive descriptive book about them. 


Hopi Kachina Dolls is remarkable for its clarity and 
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i's logical organization of the complex 
ategories of style and iconography 
to which Kachinas fall. With color 
,otographs and readily understod di- 
rams, readers may easily grasp the 
sential characteristics of each type. 
w the growing number of Kachina 
ll collectors, Colton’s book will be 
luable. For art teachers, the book is 
excellent source book. 


‘RAMICS by Vincent Roy, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1959, $5.80. 


neent Roy of Pratt Institute has pro- 
ced a handbook on pottery for the 
ginning student. Over a period of 
iny years, Mr. Roy observed in his 
iching the kind of technical infor- 
ition he believed the beginning pot- 
- would need. The sections on struc- 
ral processes, glazes and firing are 
sic and clear although the section on 
signing and planning ceramics fails 
| encourage creative problem-solving 
© an understanding of good form. 
The “Planning of a Pottery Labora- 
tury” section contains some useful, all- 
tvo-infrequently seen information. 


the back of the book are the require- 
nents for Boy Scout merit badge in 
ceramics. This is some indication of 
how comprehensive Mr. Roy intended 
his book to be. 


GEMCRAFT, HOW TO CUT AND 
POLISH GEMSTONES, Lelande 
Quick and Hugh Leiper, Chilton 
Company-Book Division, Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa., 1959, $7.50. 


The editors of the Lapidary Journal. 
Leland Quick and Hugh Leiper, have 
compiled an informative book for rock- 
hounds and afficionados of gemcutting. 
So popular has rock collecting and 
polishing become that the means for 
gemerafting has been simplified and 
is growing less expensive. Means for 
faceting, ways of polishing and the 
characteristics of some of the more 
iniportant stones are well described. 
Gemeraft is one of the more satisfactory 
source books on gem-cutting to appear 
in sometime. The illustrations of equip- 
ment and processes are good although 
th» illustrations of objets d’art in stone 
reoresent good technical skill or uni- 
qieness of material but certainly no 
cr ativeness in gem-cutting. Gemcraft 
is apt to be a popular source book on 
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CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


Programs leading to the Master of Art Education degree and 


SUMMER STUDY 


the Master of Fine Arts degree in Art Education. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Design, Ceramics, Jewelry and 
Metal Work, Fabric Design, Art Education Methods and Super- 
vision, Contemporary Art, etc. 


Write: Director of Summer Session 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13 Pennsylvania 





(Write in No. 8 on Inquiry Card) 





’ PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Modern Career College for 
Today’s Artists, Designers 
and Art Teachers « Co- 
educational e Accredited 
4-year Degree e« Summer 
Workshops for Advanced 
Training. A complimentary 
copy of “Your Career in 
Art” is yours. Write today: 





1876 
PMCA 340 S. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


(Write in No. 21 on Inquiry Card) 





More time | 
for teaching 





new | ©], 
T-Rule 


Draw goemetric figures — busi- 
ness forms — shop drawings... 
Fast! Rule chalkboards with 
vertical lines — horizontal lines 
— curved or diagonal lines... 
Simply — Easily — Rapidly. New 
L & L T-Rule attaches to any 
chalkboard in 7 minutes. Ideal 
for bookkeeping, geometry, 
shop, music, and other classes, 

Ask your School Supply 
Dealer or write: 


MASTER ADDRESSER COMPANY 


6500-A West Lake Street Minneapolis 26, Minn. 








(Write in No. 29 on Inquiry Card) 





BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANGE 

BOULDER, COLORADO 
We need qualified teachers in all fields for 
the 60-61 school year for the entire West. 
Art in small schools in combination with 
other subjs.; large schools hire for art only. 
We have been serving the Educational Pro- 
fession since 1922. 











(Write in No. 7 on Inquiry Card) 








advertising art 
illustration 


Chol of bl 


6300 Euclid Ave. 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 







send for catalog No. 23 
(Write in No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 


















MARK ANY i 
MATERIAL! 


*FLASHDRY 
INK MARKER 


NEVER DRIES UP 
WHEN LEFT UNCAPPED 


exclusive 
Wet- Wick, 
Valve Action* 













*It's a brand-new concept... it’s the ALL-NEW 
FLASHDRY INK MARKER that's always ready 
for use. Just push down and Presto! The ink is 
flowing again ... no matter how long the cap 
has been off! 

@ Writes on any surface, including metal 
@ Contains more ink than other markers at 
higher prices! 

8 brilliant colors 

Guaranteed 2-miles of writing 

Can't evaporate, completely leakproof 
Replaceable tips and inks mean economy 


Available at all leading Dealers 
only ¢ 


z MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Se 169 MURRAY STREET, NEWARK 5, WN. J. 
CANADA: Seal-o-matic of Canada, 2 Matilda St., Toronto 


(Write in No. 13 on Inquiry Card) 
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SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 
LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 
COPPER REED JEWELRY FINDINGS 
ENAMELS FELT ART MATERIALS 
KILNS WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 
NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 


199-C WILLIAM STREET, N. Y.C. 38, N.Y. 
(Write in No. 18 on Inquiry Card) 


FLEX-FLO DISPENSER 


12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
FOR TEMPERA AND OTHER 
LIQUIDS. 


TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC SHOWS 
COLOR CONTENT. 


PACKED 12 TO A SET FOR ALL 
YOUR COLORS. 


USED BY ART, GRADE, AND 
CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.20 PER 
SET POSTPAID WITH 
SCHOOL PURCHASE ORDER. 


LAMP PRODUCTS 80X 34 ELMA, N. Y. 


OR J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
Lyons, N.Y. Union, N. J. Cambridge, Mass. 











(Write in No. 16 on Inquiry Card) 


FREE to all Art Educators 
THE NEW 1959-1960 EDITION — 160 PAGES 


ARTS & CRAFTS CATALOG 


“The Encyclopedia of Creative Art Materials” 
If you have not already received your copy 
write us now! 

ARTS & CRAFTS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
9520 Baltimore Ave. College Park, Maryland 
(Write in No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 








SEND FOR 


the latest 
76-page 


CRAFTOOLS 
CATALOG 


tools and equipment 
for the 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 


CERAMICS 
JEWELRY - METAL CRAFT 
GEM CUTTING 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
BOOKBINDING 
SCULPTURE 


SEND FOR IT NOW — 
IT’S FREE! 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


396 Broadway, New York City 13, Dept.AA 


(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 





gemstones for a high school or col- 
lege library. 


THE 59/60 GRAPHIS ANNUAL, In- 
ternational Yearbook of Advertis- 
ing Art, Walter Herdeg, Editor. 
Hastings House, Publishers, 151 
East 50th Street, New York 22, 
N.Y., 1959, $14.50. 


In a world so saturated with mediocre 
advertising media, Switzerland’s 
Graphis magazine has been a fresh 
breath of air. Now comes the 59/60 
Graphis Annual—a gallery of visual 
ideas, informative and stimulating. It 
is wonderful to look at advertisements 
that seem to regard readers as reason- 
ably intelligent and possessed of more 
than a grade school education. Perusal 
of 59/60 Graphis Annual by some of 
our high school art students might 
prove most provocative, for the range 
and imagination of its contents are 
sure to suggest the wit, intelligence and 
verve an ad needs in today’s world. 

As expensive as it is, Graphis Annual 
should be slipped on your local librar- 
ian’s book list. a 





Easter Eggs 
(continued from page 29) 


tales of her childhood here in Lincoln 
in the ’80’s and the °90’s. When they 
finally could break away she pressed 
hand-made crocheted gifts into their 


hands. 


One girl expressed their feelings when 
she breathed a sigh and said, “Well, 


that is one afternoon I'll never forget.” 


The little trees were like springboards 
for good will. Kate returned to the 
nursing home, bringing her grand- 
mother to share old-time stories with 
the new friend. Her little sisters she 
coached so they could sing while she 
layed gay music on her flute. She 
baked a birthday cake large enough to 
share with all the patients and involved 
her whole family in finding an appro- 
priate gift—a guest book to record 
the names of her increasing visitors. 


So little time and no expense! But 
what a difference one idea made for 
two groups of people. * 





Professionally . . . 
(continued from page 35) 


Otherwise it falls flat, having no basis 
for meaning. 


“The schools do not ask for prai-«. 
Rather, they ask for understanding . - 
the part of all, both children a 
adults. We want children to unde. 
stand why they attend school. Th 
need to see the significance of wl 
they do in every class and every act 
ity. Unless they do, they cannot ; 
praise their own school experienc 
Parents, and other citizens also, shor 
know and understand their schools. 
they do, they will likely have more 
say in praise of them.”—Melvin ‘ . 
Barnes, Superintendent, Oklaho: 
City Public Schools. 


® A “flying TV station” will broadc 
instructional programs to schools in 
midwestern states in an experiment 
be conducted next fall. Announced 
cently at a news conference in the off ; 
of the Chicago Board of Education, : 
$7 million project will be guided by i 
Midwest Council on Airborne Te 
vision Instruction. 


Courses on video tape will be trai ;- 
mitted from ground-based facilities 
Purdue University to a circling DC | 
some 20,000 feet over the north cent 
part of Indiana. The programs will 
retelecast to the schools and colle; »s 
that choose to participate. Taught |» 
outstanding teachers to be chosen fri 
a talent search, the courses could reach 
five million students in parts of I\ii- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio and Wisconsin. 

The experiment will begin with two 
conventional “wide-band” UHF trans- 
mitters aboard the aircraft so that two 
programs may be televised at once. An 
unusual feature of the experiment will 
be the testing of “narrow-band” tele- 
casting on two special channels, which 
will carry the same programs as the 
conventional UHF channels. “Narrow- 
band” telecasting has the potential of 
doubling the number of courses that 
could be carried over conventional 
channels. 


® Art 59: A travel course in European 
Art will be offered as a part of ‘he 
regular Summer Session at the Univ er- 
sity of Minnesota during the com 
summer. This glamorous travel-lez 
ing experience, carrying five regi 
university credits, is being offered 
the sixth consecutive summer under 
sponsorship of the Summer Session : 
the Department of Art. Further det 
may be obtained from Prof. Lor« 
Eitner, Department of Art, Univer 
of Minnesota. 
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Fox Looms 
ontinued from page 14) 


\ eaving by raising the heddle beater 
a d lowering it results in a plain tabby 
y ave. The youngsters were quick to 
s » that a pattern can be developed by 
; ‘king out certain of the warp threads 
, en inserting the woof. In pattern 
2 -as, however, the children should be 
r ninded that after picking out a pat- 
t nthe yarn should come back through 
a lain tabby shed or the weaving may 
e | up with holes and extremely loose 
s tiens. 


















* me of the youngsters wove beautiful 
a d useful scarves. Others sewed the 
» aving into beach bags or clutch 
p rses. Every youngster was pleased 
v ‘h what he had done and proudly 
tok his work home. 


S me teachers believe that it is difficult 
t' provide a worthwhile learning situ- 
a on with all children carrying on the 
s ne craft. I suppose this might be 
tie if the teacher insisted on everyone 
d ing the same thing at the same time. 
\ ter the children had constructed the 
looms the class was subdivided into 
siall groups, for it was easier to 
oiserve them and give individual help 
a» needed. In this way the children 
were encouraged to experiment with 
ideas, materials and pattern techniques. 
Thus we found that weaving can be 
varied in a number of interesting 
ways. s 




























Wire Sculpture 


(continued from page 10) 


Wire outline is tenuous and wrap- 
ping doesn’t produce good shapes. 
Solution: Tie more heavy wire on exist- 
ing outline and continue the wrapping 
procedure. 

Problem: Wrapping wire bunches up 
and won’t stay on some of the smooth 
and convex curves. Solution: Coat the 
convex curves with any one of the ad- 
hesives before wrapping. 

Problem: Structure won’t balance and 
keeps falling over. Solution: Bend 
parts to correct for balance. If struc- 
ture is a four-legged animal, bend one 
of the legs to produce action, and allow 
th: animal to stand on three legs. 


Problem: Animal or human forms seem 
st:lic and uninteresting. Solution: En- 
co irage distortion of parts. Encourage 
ex ggerated action. Bend the form at 
wi | to develop active positions. 
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* 
How | EXPLORING ART SERIES 


/ alt three films in the EXPLORING ART series ore 





CRAYON RESIST 


9 TORN 
PAPER 


PRINTS 
e 








teachers, and art supervisors ideas for experimentation 
in several exciting processes. 


The originality and spontaneity of the art work shown in 
these films will do much to encourage viewers to 
participate in creative activities. Produced and directed 
by Frank Bach and Reino Randall, Central 
Washington College of Education. Each 

film 6 minutes, color-sound; 
MONOTYPE cole $60.00, Rent $3.00 


ORDER YOUR PRINTS © WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG » TODAY! 





d to give el tary and secondary students, 





BAILEY FILMS, ING.- 6509 DE LONGPRE - HOLLYWOOD 28 


(Write in No. 6 on Inquiry Card) 











GLAZES 
Cc E o A M I Cc READY TO USE 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
Write for free ‘How To Use” literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. 


North Hollywood, Calif. 








(Write in No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 





Low Prices on 
Weaving Supplies 


SAVE money on your 

you buy, write for our — rots catalog, ona. = 
prices on looms, parts, m counters, cutters, splicers, 
shears, weaving books—all types of materials: rug 
warps, filler, yarn, rags, prints, knits, looper clips, 


etc. 
OR. RUG COMPANY, Dept. 4045, Lima, Ohio 











(Write in No. 30 on Inquiry Card) 






















odorless. 


9) 


Refills 40¢. 


By)” 


Refills 50¢. 


(Write in No. 11 on Inquiry Card) 


When it comes to color — the makers of Flo-master 


OUTDO THE CRAMELEON 


BRITE-LINE MARKER All-new, unique felt tip instrument made of un- 
breakable material, especially designed for teachers and students of the 
graphic arts who work primarily on paper. Water-based inks in 8 rainbow- 
brilliant colors are non-penetrating, removable, fast-drying and practically 


CADO-MARKER All-new, all-aluminum felt tip instrument, 
precision-designed for big bold marks on literally any surface. Oil- 


based inks in 8 colors are waterproof, 
permanent, quick-drying. Ideal for 
general-purpose marking in class- 
room, lunchroom, gym — wherever 
equipment is to be labeled, iden- 
tified, decorated, personalized. 


Both markers are factory- 
filled, ready for immediate 
use. Colors: red, blue, 
green, orange, purple, 
brown, yellow, black. 


Color Kits of 8 Cado-markers or 8 Brite- 
line Markers (one of each color) packed 
in beautiful crystal clear jewel cases. 
Four-color Kits also available. At school 
supply, stationery and art stores. 


For complete descriptive literature in full color and latest edition 
of the Flo-master Art Bulletin, write to Dept. AA4 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 


Carlstadt, New Jersey 
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Problem: Development of the outer 
web or shell comes too slowly on large 
sculptures. Solution: Introduce tex- 
ture and cover larger areas with hard- 
ware cloth (large meshed screen) of 
appropriate size. 

Problem: Very fine wrapping wire is 
not available for covering. Solution: 
Nylon thread might be used. If so, it 
is desirable to use white glue as the 
binding agent, brushing several coats 
over the structure as it develops. 


Problem: Can other metal scrap items 
be introduced? Solution: Make use of 
such materials, encouraging selectivity 
on the part of the students. Staples, 
paper clips, screen, nails, sheet alumi- 
num and pieces cut from tin cans are 
good to use. 


Problem: Must the structures be made 
to stand? Solution: Not always. The 
figures might hang from the ceiling, in 
front of a window or might even be 
used in mobile construction. 


Problem: Can materials other than 
metal be used? Solution: Yes. Chips 
of glass might be tied into the struc- 
ture. This is especially effective if 
held in front of a light or by a window. 
Plastic, cellophane and paper might be 


interesting. Encourage experimentation. 
Finding answers to these minor facets 
came along naturally and incidentally 
to the students’ solution of the major 
problem they had set out to solve. At 
the conclusion of the activity, they had 
the satisfaction of knowing they had 
worked out their own way of making 
permanent pieces of wire sculpture. ® 





Get Even 
(continued from page 32) 


work. Twenty minutes had elapsed 
since the class had begun. Each stu- 
dent went to werk on his own project. 
The teacher went around and helped as 
many as he had time for before the 
bell rang. This is the Rexographed 
questionnaire: 
(1) How do you as a person find 
my teaching affects you? 
(a) Are you comfortable with the 
teaching ? 


(b) Does the teaching stimulate 
you towards learning? 

(c) Are you actually learning 
anything? 

(2) In what ways has my teaching 





been helpful to you? 





(3) In what ways has my teachi 
not been helpful? 

(4) Are you getting the help y. u 
need and want? 

(a) When you need and want? 

(b) To the extent needed a d 
wanted ? 

(5) What would you suggest so t) 4 
I may better understand a | 
help you? 


72 


In dismissing the class, the teacher sa 
“Don’t worry, I won’t compare 
handwriting on these sheets with 
other evaluation sheet. Tomorrow. | 
shall report to you generally where y | 
felt I was weak in my teaching, so t) t 
you will know what I am striving to « 
The large evaluation sheet will enter 
to all my contacts with you from n ¥ 
on,” he concluded. a 





Saturday Art 


(continued from page 15) 


feel insecure with art, or feel that th \ 
themselves have no ability, will lik« \ 
offer the children few art experienc s. 
It is therefore possible for hundreds »f 
thousands of children to pass throu h 


CONOMY 





FREE New 1960 catalog. 20 pages fully illustrated with Palmer art matenais and 
brushes. Laboratory tested and approved Write for your copy today Jobber 


inquines invited 
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Over 100 years of manufacturing know- 
how have gone into the development of 
Palmer Products. Constant research and 
testing assures you of fine quality brilliant 
colors at new low prices. 

As a result of growing acceptance we 
have installed the finest production and 


laboratory facilities in order to assure our 
customers of quality control and savings. 


SHOW CARD PAINT CO 
2000 Stephenson Hwy. Troy. Michigan 
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TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
LE TRIVETS 
LE BACKS AND HANGERS 
OODEN FRAMES 
rite for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 
IANO CERAMICS, INC. 
NG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. 
(Write in No. 24 on Inquiry Card) 








‘4 Price Introductory Offer! 


FROM THE ORIENT 
NEW EXOTIC MEDIUM RESEMBLING CRAY- 
iS & PASTELS - MORE BRILLIANT - EASY USE. 
)BEMA PAS OIL ART CRAYONS SPECIAL TO 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES READERS: 
large stick set in cardboard box 
large stick set in wooden box 


NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORP. 


3.95 ppd. 








GREENE STREET NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 
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IMMERMAN & SONS 
for CREATIVE IDEAS and SUPPLIES 


pear Mosaics 


make beoutitul meseic designs. 
FREE! PATTERNS end DESION IDEAS: 

A 
SEND FO) 
——— Instruction ond 

















Cataleg includes Marquetry, Me- 
tel Teeling and Etching, Plastic 
Plants end Flowers. 


ENAMEL on COPPER 


Kiln and Hundreds of Projects in our. 
ENAMEL-on-COPPER IDEA BOOK 
© New Ideas for Copper end Complete 
Jewelry Findings for Ceramists. : 
© Many new Classroom Projects. FREE! 


Your Idea Book and Kiln information will be rushed to you. 


INCLUDING A NEW ART 


we Glau Finis 


a \ rom ordinary plate gless you 
can crecte the mest beautiful 
fF, it —d jewelry, dishes, bowls, mobiles, 
R aes ornaments. 
vo 
. ” Cotalog includes precut glass jewelry 
shapes, decorating mediums, cost your 
own mold moterial, other ideas. 


[mverman & SONS 





Dept. MC-88 + 1924 Euclid Ave. + Cleveland 15 
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FREE WHOLESALE 


CATALOG 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% - 53% OFF inci i 


Studio tested 
Materials 
Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons 
Pas els — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 
Canvas — Books 
V rite for free samples and catalog. 
UTRECHT LINENS cy You i bons 
Mor ‘acturers & Distributors 
(Write in No. 25 on Inquiry Card) 
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our schools destitute of this enrichment 
in their lives. 

For many years art museums in larger 
cities have provided Saturday and after- 
school art classes for children. This is 
excellent but of small consolation to 
children in smaller towns or rural areas 
where art experiences are even more 
lacking in the schools. Obviously, there 
is even more need for supplementary 
art offerings in the less urban areas. 


The Georgia Center for Continuing 
Education fulfills many needs of this 
type. Although its emphasis is placed 
on adult education, the Center has 
recognized the importance of children’s 
interests and sponsors Saturday classes 
for them in French, dramatics and art. 
Last fall a series of eight Saturday 
classes were filled to overflowing in all 
three areas. At present, in addition to 
the Saturday classes, the Center offers 
a Tuesday art class for intermediate 
grade children. 

Fortunately, many parents recognize 
the value of art experiences for their 
children and are eager for them to 
participate. Where trained personnel 
is available, additional art classes are 
profitable for both the average pupil 
and those with exceptional ability. 


All children have a degree of creative 
ability. Developing it is sometimes a 
slow process but always an exciting 
and rewarding one. In our fall art class 
of children aged six through eight, the 
creative developmental levels were quite 
diverse. Some children had been ex- 
posed to little creative art instruction 
while a few were well launched in 
original thinking and had confidence 
in their own methods of expression. 
All the children were highly intelli- 
gent and it was exciting to stimulate 
their vivid imaginations. Those who 
had little art experience challenged us 
to find ways of promoting their con- 
fidence in original art expressions. 
Others involved themselves immediate- 
ly in the creation of a painting. 


The children explored several media 
during the eight two-hour classes— 
tempera paints, large crayons, colored 
paper and Cray-Pas. With few excep- 
tions students used 18x24-inch manila 
or white drawing paper. 


Children were encouraged to stand 
while painting so they could make bet- 
ter use of the paper’s large size. They 
were encouraged to observe things about 
them and remember details of their 
experiences so that they might develop 
their own ideas for a painting. How- 
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make it... 
bake it... 
the easy 
way, with 
DELLA ROBBIA MIRACLE CLAY 


Your kitchen oven fires easy-to-use 
MIRACLE CLAY ceramic-hard in mi 
FOOL-PROOF — INEXPENSIVE — EASY. 

Miracle Color Glazes, too. INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 

Large trial package MIRACLE CLAY; 2 Tools; in- 

struction. Value $1.90 — SALE $1.50 at your 

dealers or from Sculpture House. Send for com- 


plete information. 
al | qs 6 
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Announcement 





Visit our 


New Location 


Seeley’ 


Cecedis ervice 
7-9 River St., Oneonta, N. Y. 
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GOTHIC 
POWDER TEMPERA 


¥< 
1A, 


Your pupils can make Opaque Water 
Colors...Finger Paint... Printing Inks 
.. . Gesso Paste . . . Textile Paint... 
Opaque Enamel... Oil Colors ... as 
well as many, many other art media 
with GOTHIC POWDER TEMPERA as 
the base! 

Write for FREE illustrated booklet “Let's 
Color with Gothic Powder Tempera.” 
Shows how to mix all of the above and 
more with GOTHIC POWDER TEM- 
PERA. Decorate metal items, paint 
murals, etc. 

AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 


200 Fifth Avenue. New York 10, N. Y. 
Laboratories & Plant: Hazleton. Pa. 
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ever, in order to direct the emphasis of 
the art learning at particular times, 
the group’s thinking might be directed 
toward some immediate experience. 
Many of the children were able to talk 
of their experiences quite fluently but 
when the moment came to show these 
visually, they sat with puzzled expres- 
sions and couldn’t get started. After 
individual help from the teacher, they 
could usually progress though some 
of them seemed never to overcome these 
feelings in our limited eight sessions. 
Such lack of confidence would dis- 
appear if they continued to receive cre- 
ative art instruction. 

One morning children were painting 
about themselves—how they looked that 
day, their clothing and various patterns 
and colors of the material. One child 
had done a beautifully detailed paint- 
ing which we held up for all to see in 
order that the class might get a better 
idea of our aims for that particular 
painting. A few moments later, a small 
boy came around with his painting 
with the explanation that “This is not 
me today, but me tomorrow.” His paint- 
ing showed his new dress-up clothes 
which he wore on Sundays. The recur- 
rent, always charming expressions of 





children’s individuality and imagination 
give the art teacher eternal inspiration. 
Although the children stood while 
painting, some drew small, unrelaxed 
representations that filled only the 
lower half of the paper. These children 
were encouraged to enlarge their work 
in successive classes and were paint- 
ing much larger by the last session. 
Changing media helped some children 
adjust their shapes to the large paper. 
One youngster seemed never to get his 
painting large enough until he worked 
with cut paper. In this medium his 
shapes were large and well fitted to the 
space. After this success his paintings 
became free and bold. 

Children learn to understand them- 
selves, their work and other children 
through working together as a group, 
watching other children create pictures 
in paint or paper, exchanging ideas 
and assisting each other. A permissive 
atmosphere encourages them to make 
their own decisions and helps them to 
develop self-confidence. The art process 
itself requires successive decisions by 
the creator and thus exercises chil- 
dren’s growing abilities to reason and 
think. The development of these capac- 
ities continually influences the chil- 





dren’s effectiveness in other areas { 
learning. How can artistic developme | 
so often be considered a fringe benefi 


~ 


Educators agree that we should prepa 
children for a world of continuing a: 
rapid change. To function best in t! 
type of environment, human bein 
need full capacity for individual p. 
formance. Training in the creative a s 
is vital to the development of in 


‘ 


4 


vidual reasoning, original thought a 
growing self-dependence. a 





Plastics 
(continued from page 24) 


fers, grasses, seaweeds, string, sai 
pebbles, glass beads, sequins, rhi 
stones, glitter, textured and sheer f: 
rics, straw, butterflies, flowers, leay 
decorated rice paper, clock sprin .., 
seeds, colored tissue paper—to na e 
just a few. 


Exploration brings its own rewa 
The technique described will start , 
off. From here on it is your discov: 
and investigation into other “plast 
techniques will richly supplement t is 
basic experience. The pleasures aid 
rewards are many. « 
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Art and Craft Materials 


Preferred by schools for over 40 years 


nd for free literatu 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY - INDIANAPOLIS’ 24, INDIANA 
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Milton Bradley Vivi-Tone Poster Colors have 
earned the Certified Products Seal of the 
Crayon, Water Color and Craft Institute. 
This is your certification that the products 
which bear this seal meet the standards 
set for quality and non-toxic materials. 
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UALITY of pigment 
QUANTITY of pigment 


~VIVI-TONE 


powder poster color 


Vivi-Tone Poster Colors have a higher-than-usual 
percentage of the finest pigments . . . expertly 
ground and blended to guarantee high opacity. 
Brilliant, easy-to-mix, cover smoothly in one stroke 
and dry to a matte finish. Do not chip, peel or 
flake ... keep without spoiling. Nontoxic. Ideal for 
preschool, primary and secondary school work. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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SPECIFY 


ALWAYS top quality 
ALWAYS dependable 
ALWAYS uniform 


CKAVONESN 








See all the exciting Prang 
Packages at your favorite 
dealer. Write for new idea 
sheets. Dept. JA-53 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK 
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